Xife of (Boctbe
Friederike, awaited with as much impatience by her relatives as by us, enters the room, like the first star in the evening sky. Slender and Eght, as if she had no weight to bear, she came tripping in, and it seemed almost as if her neck were too delicate to support the heavy blond braids of her dainty head. Her merry blue eyes looked frankly about, and her neat little turned-up nose breathed the air as freely as if there could be no care in the world; her straw hat was hanging on her arm, so that the guest had the pleasure of seeing her for the first time in all her beauty and loveliness.
In the early part of October, 1770, Goethe had been introduced to the family of Pastor Brion by his friend Wey-land, who was related to them by marriage. The family of the pastor, which seemed to the poet to mirror the Primrose household, numbered at that time seven: the kindly, noble father, fifty-three years of age, the well-bred, dignified mother, in her forty-sixth year, four daughters, and one son. Of the four daughters, the oldest was no longer at home, being already married. Of the other three, active, roguish Marie Salomea, whom Goethe calls Olivia, out of The Vicar of Wake-field, was twenty-one, Friederike about nineteen, and the third, Sophie, about fourteen. She is not mentioned by Goethe, as she does not fit into the parallel between the Brion family and the Primroses. But we are made acquainted with the son, Christian, seven years of age, who, in honour of his English prototype, is called Moses. Goethe had just entered upon his twenty-second year a few weeks before. According to his account he began his visit by a merry little episode in which he indulged his fondness for masquerading by appearing in shabby clothes as a poor student of theology. On the following morning, however, as Friederike had caught his fancy, and he wished to engage hers in turn, he was vexed at the ugly disguise, and rode away to Drusenheim, put on the landlord's son George's best clothes and appeared again in Sesenheim with a christening cake in his hand, which occasioned all sorts of surprises and jokes. Goethe tells